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nothing or very little to their authors would include
some names of distinction, and many of men who
might have done reasonably well if they had put
their thoughts into an ephemeral form.

Now, that the press, being as it is bound to be a
great power in modern society, should be perpetually
recruited from the best thinking ability of the day is
in itself highly desirable.    What we are bound, how-
ever, to regard as an offset to the manifest advantages
of the free promulgation  and discussion  of public
matters, is the fact that the journalist's work, cal-
culated as it is for the day's needs, is rarely sufficient
for anything beyond.     In some cases a man employed
for a time on the press has also done permanent
work, and the reverence attaching to his name has
caused the ephemerides to be collected and preserved.
Will any one say that the political articles of Coleridge
and Heine, even the literary articles of Goethe, were
in any way worthy of their genius ?    To take more
modern instances, is Sir Henry Maine likely to be
remembered by his articles in the Saturday Review f
or Mr. R.  H.  Hutton by his contributions  to the
Spectator?    In all these cases the work bears the
impress of the master's genius, but the form is of
transitory interest.    No  doubt,  Pascal's  most  cele-
brated work was thrown into the form of fugitive
letters; and Swift was practically a journalist; and
Junius is reputed a classic ; and Courier's Letters to
the Censeur are not easily distinguishable from his
other works.     Each case has to be examined sepa-
rately.    Pascal put the argument for secular society
against churchmen in general, for the inflexible law
against moral  casuistry, into a form  that   made  it
intelligible to  the fashionable and popular reader,